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REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS 


FOR 


The Week ending the 26th August 1876. 


Tue Hindu Ranpkda, of the 16th August, in an editorial headed 
“The Study of Science,” writes as follows:—The present state of scientific 
education in this country is far from satisfactory ; the course prescribed by the 
University may bring honors to the successful student, but is not sufficient 
to awaken in the mind a love for the sciences purely for their own sake. 
What is learnt at the college is soon forgotten in after life. The present 
system is faulty and insufficient, and needs revision. It is therefore not 
with a little gratification that we have heard of the opening of Dr. Sarkar’s 
Science Association ; which aims at creating an ardent desire for scientific 
knowledge in the minds of the Native community. 


2. A correspondent of the same paper, after dwelling on the benefits 
that have been derived, in the mofussil, from the creation of sub-divisions 
of districts—an arrangement under which justice is more easily administered 
than before—observes, with regret, that Government has of late years 
taken to appointing to them raw and inexperienced Assistant Magistrates, 
who are utterly ignorant of the language, manners, and customs of the 
people. They are consequently obliged to rely, to a large extent, upon 
the influence-of their unprincipled omlah. The state of their health, too, often 
prevents them from undertaking tours in the interior, which, at the same 
time, are really necessary to a proper understanding of their duties. Native 


Deputy Magistrates labor under no such disadvantages ; and the charges of 
sub-divisions should therefore be given to them. 


3. The Bishwa Suhrid, of the 16th August, remarks, regarding the 
Berars and the visit of Sir Salar Jung to England, that the British Govern- 
ment, by refusing to restore them to the Nizam, has given a proof of its 
utter dishonesty. The Nizam has been all along a faithful ally, and his 
constancy was severely tested during the mutiny of 1857. It strikes us as 
strange that the territories even of independent Native Princes of India are 
not free from the operation of the Limitation Act. The Berars, it is urged 
by the advocates of the Government policy, cannot be restored; because the 
Nizam’s claim is barred by limitation, and the provinces demanded have 
now been for about twenty years under the British Government. 


4. A correspondent of the same paper, writing from Mymensingh, 
makes the following observations on the Agrarian Disputes’ Act :—The 
tnantry are delighted.to learn of the beneficial provisions of this Act; and 
wil pour blessings on the head of the Lieutenant-Governor when they are 
carried out. By this measure His Honor will leave behind him a monument 
of his fame, as lasting as that of Lord Cornwallis in respect of the permanent 
settlement, The outbreak of riots among the tenantry in some parts 
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of the Western Provinces has doubtless convinced Government of the 

ressive and extortionate character of the landholders. But in the 

estern Districts, the tenants are not so timid and forbearing as those jp 
Mymensingh; and do not fear disputing with their zemindars. Refrae. 
toriness like theirs, in Eastern Bengal, would subject the tenant to rnin 
and outrage at the hands of not a few worthless zemindars, who arp 
in all such acta ever sustained by their unprincipled omlah. The ngs 
is, indeed, more feared than his master; and the tyranny of the peons 
is unbounded. The village szardar and tehstldar are as masters to the 
tenant. We know well that some landholders of this district have 
collected the road cess at the rate of one anna, and sometimes of one 
and a half anna for the rupee, and that it was with difficulty that an ont. 
break of riots was prevented. Moreover, cases of oppression on the poor are 
rarely brought to light. Scarcely will a tenant, however oppressed he ma 
be, have the courage to sue any of the zemindar’s omlah ; for the costs of the 
defendant, and the fines, that may be inflicted on him by the court, are realized 
by force from the complainant. lLandholders, indeed, may sometimes treat 
their tenants kindly, but there is no such feeling in the hearts of their omlah. 


5. The Bharat Mihi, of the 17th August, writes the following in 
the first of a promised series of articles on “ Landlord and Tenants” :—The 
Lieutenant-Governor’s recent Minute on the rent laws has caused a very great 
sensation in several parts of the country; and a warm discussion is going on 
in the columns of the newspapers. While one party asks Government to 
confer on the ryots a permanent right in the land, so as to free him from 
all liability to an enhancement of rent; another party argues that the 
tenant neither has, ner ever had any such proprietary right; and that those, 
who are now called occupancy tenants, have sprung up by the operation of 
Act X of 1859; by which Government restricted the mghts of the 
zemindars and conferred a new right on the tenants. It is moreover urged 
that what they already possess is sufficient, and ought to be rather restricted, 
but not on any account extended. A third party, again, endeavours to steer 
clear of these two extremes, and suggests a compromise, by asking both 
landlords and tenants to give up a portion of their respective claims. To 
remedy this unsatisfactory state of things, His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor has proposed to supplement the existing rent law by some special 
legislation. » Before, however, proceeding to review the Minute, we suiall 
give a summary of the respective positions of landlords and tenants ander 
the following heads :— 


(1.) Bight in the land before the permanent settlement. 

(2.) Classification of landlords and tenants. 

(3.) Rent and disputes between landlords and tenants. 

(4.) Sir Richard Temple’s Minute. 
(5.) The condition of the two classes in the Mymensingh district. 


Under the Hindu Sovereigns, there was no intermediate class, between 


the King and the cultivator. For this statement we have the authonly 
of Menu. 


It is admitted on all hands that, in those times, to the Sovereign alone 
belonged the proprietary right in the land; though it is really difficult, a 
this distant date, to ascertain the nature and extent of the tenants’ righ’. 
Such a class of zemindars were not known when the Mahomedans first co0- 
quered India. But there was a class created by them who were suffe 
enjoy all the privileges which belong tothe real owner of land, and were 
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appointed Collectors of Revenue. Their office was, in the majority of cases, 
hereditary. Practically, however, they were the proprietors of the land; and 
all, that the permanent settlement of Lord Cornwallis did, was to recognize 
their title and declare by law a right, which before was vague and unde- 
fned, but which nevertheless existed. In making the permanent settle- 
ment, Lord Cornwallis committed a great error in respect of the rights of 
the tenantry, by leaving them undetermined, though the levy of illegal cesses 


was prohibited. There is no provision in the Regulations of 1798 for the 
maintenance of tenants’ rights. 


6. Adverting to the same subject, a correspondent of the same paper 
remarks on the hardships to which a tenant-at-will is subjected by the power 
possessed by the zemindar of ousting him from his holding after a few 
years, during which he might probably have spent his all in cultivating and 
improving the land. ‘There are some zemindars, again, who grant very short 
leases ; thus obtaining a fresh muzzar every time the holding is re-leased, and 
making it impossible for the . tenant to conceive an abiding interest in the 
land. We believe that litigation and rent disputes would be considerably 
diminished if zemindars were bound to grant leases of not less than five 
years. If the law relating to landlord and tenant really need revision, we 
beseech His Honor to embody in it some provision of the kind. 


7. The Amrita Bazar Pairikd, of the 17th August, remarks that the 
apprebensions of some vague evils befalling the country, as the result of the 
visit of the Prince of Wales to India, and the assumption of a new title by 
the Queen, are now gradually passing away ; and the belief is gaining ground 
that both these events are likely to be productive of highly beneficial 
consequences; nay, that they have already begun to bear fruit. Lord 
Lytton’s able and impartial Minute in Mr. Fuller’s case, and the laudable 
desire of Sir Richard Temple to mix on friendly terms with the Natives, 
are doubtless more or less due to the visit of the Prince of Wales; though 
it were wrong to suppose that they would have done otherwise if this 
circumstance had not taken place. 


8. The same paper writes the following, in connection with the 
proposal of Sir Richard Temple to form District Benches :—If the scheme, 
when carried out, serve as a check to the litigious tendencies of the natives, 
it will be immensely beneficial We are almost ied to despair when 
we think of this source of ruin to so many. We are firmly convinced that all 
the evils produced by imbecility, scepticism, ignorance, indolence, and apathy 
areas nothing compared with what has been brought about by this single 
vice of litigation. It would be well if benches for entertaining criminal 
appeals were similarly formed. Such a measure would go a great way to 
retrieve the injury inflicted on the country by the Criminal Procedure 
Code, which has in a manner led to the abolition of the jury system. If the 
scheme entail some additional expenditure, as it is possible it will, the people 
are willing to bear it, should it be really necessary, considering such a large 
sum realized from fees, &c., is available for the purpose. 


9 A correspondent of the Education Gazette, of the 18th August, 
asks Mr. Woodrow to reconsider his recent circular on the subject of the 
leave of absence, which may be granted to the teachers of Government aided 
schools. The rules laid down are very stringent. It is really difficult for 
the teachers, in the event of sickness, to produce medical certificates from 
Competent authorities. Inalarge majority of cases, moreover, there is not a 
civil surgeon or even an assistant surgeon to-be found within forty miles of 
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the place where the school is, while it is precisely such places that are moat 
unhealthy. | 


Moozsumpapap 10. We make the following extract from a rather lengthy article i, 
iigaa tk the Moorshedabad Pratinidhi, of the 18th August, on “The English and 
 Bengali”:—There was formerly great unanimity between the two races 
Superior public officers mingled with the Natives and sympathized with then 
in their hardships. They were ‘neither distrusted nor looked down upon. 
A change has, however, taken place in their relations towards one another. 
Bengalis no longer regard Englishmen as their friends, and in every action are 
too ready to impugn their motives. But what has brought about this state 
of things? The Bengalis are what they were before, and the coun 
then, as it is now, governed by law. Then whence this dislike? this 
hatred? We believe that England regards India with the same feelings as 
before ; nay, from a longer acquaintance, it takes a more lively interest in it 
at the present time. But all are not of this disposition. Most of those 
that come out here now come only for the purpose of making money; and 
are no better than beasts in human form. They attach little value to the 
life of a native, and scarcely regard him as a human being. It is owing to 
the prevalence of such feelings, that, when a native is murdered by a 
European, his death is attributed to a “ruptured spleen or a diseased liver.” 
On the other hand, a native, convicted of doing even a slight injury to a 


- Kuropean, is severely punished. This circumstance has greatly alienated 
the minds of natives from the Europeans. 


Paearican, ll. The Pratikar, of the 18th August, makes the following remarks 

August 180, 787° on the Resolution of the Government of India enjoining a reduction of 
expenditure :—If, in their endeavours to act up to the instructions of the — 

Resolution, the local Governments and heads of Administrations were 

to remain content with merely abolishing the posts of a few peons and 

clerks, there would be but little improvement of the finances; nay, it is 

rather probable that there would be need of resorting to fresh taxation. 

We do not know what course will be actually followed by Government, but 

we entreat them, even so early as this, not to impose any more taxes on the 


poverty-stricken natives of this country ; thereby frustrating the hopes held — 
out by Lord Northbrook and the Secretary of State. 


Meonepepanes 12. The Moorshedabad P atroka, of the 18th August, writes the follow: 

August isth, seve. 222, in reference to the memorial about to be presented to Government 
against the Majority Act :—It is a general impression that, the sooner a mine 
gets free from the court of wards, the better it is for him. The sons of 
zemindars and rich men only are taken care of by Government. They are 
the leaders of society, and on their weal or woe depend much of the happl- 
ness or the misery of the country. Government, indeed, does its best to 
improve their minds and promote their interests; but its efforts meet wit 
indifferent success. On attaining their majority, most of the minors tum 
sahebs. It is therefore no wonder that Hindu zemindars should dislike 
system of tutelage, which turns out such sahebs as their successors. The 
adoption of English habits, dress, and manners is caused by their ignorance 
native customs and religious practices. When their estates come into their 
own hands, they not unfrequently appoint Europeans to the management 
an arrangement which entails extravagant and unnecessary expenditure; 
while, by curtailing some expenses, great offence is given to the family. ‘For 
all these reasons, the public do not approve of Hindu and Mahomedan minors 
remaining under the Court of Wards for any considerable length of time. 
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13. The same paper writes the following on Sir Salar J ung’s. visit to 
England :—Sir Salar Jung comes back after having been honored not only 
by England but almost all Kurope. But does the English Government 


consider it has paid its debt of gratitude, by only doing him honor? Has it. 


restored the Berars to the Nizam? No matter whether obtained by force or 
stratagem, what is once seized by the English is never released. They may 
be benefited and helped to any extent—that is a separate matter. Honors, 
salutes, Ahelluts, and titles may be liberally conferred ; but land, éspecially 
in India, when once seized, will never be restored. Sir Salar Jung, 
however, aS a wise man, returns with a smiling face. Dut the charge of self- 
agorandizement against the British nation has now gained strength and 
become widely known. The deposition of the Guicowar, the return of 
Sir Salar from a bootless mission, though with a smiling face, and other 


acts of a similar kind, will disfigure the annals of the British Indian history 
for all time to come. 


14. The same paper draws the attention of the Magistrate of 
Moorshedabad to the wretched state of the roads in Berhampore. The 
Municipality is quite indifferent to the subject. 


15. The following is from the Grambdrta Prakdshtkd, of the 19th 
August :—Through the weakness of the Indian and the several local Govern- 
ments, and the faults of the superior officers and Judges, rampant Englishmen 
are being more and more encouraged in their illegal acts. Oppressions 
and murders have now fearfully increased; and Lord. Lytton’s Minute in 
Mr. Fuller’s case seems to have served as an incentive. The newspapers 
are almost tired of noticing these acts of violence ; but Government remains 


indifferent and inactive. It seems to have lost all sense of responsibility 
for the good administration of the country. 


16. In another editorial, the same paper makes the same observations 
on the appointment of natives to District Magistrateships as those made by 


| the Soma Prokdsh, of the 14th August, and noticed in paragraph 30 of our 
last Report. 


‘17. The Hindu Hitoishini, of the 19th August, complains of the 
immoral character of some of the guru mahashays of the primary schools 
in the Dacca district. Though only partly paid by Government, they are 
regarded by the ignorant villagers as public servants ; and are thus free from 
| the force of the opinion of the rural public. Government will do well to 
place them under the supervision of the village punchayets. 


18. The same paper writes the following, in one of its editorial 
paragraphs :—There are one or two murders committed almost every year 
in Dacca. The sleeping police are not able even to institute proper 
enquiries. It is difficult to account for these annual murders and the escape 
| Of the offenders. The police are utterly inefficient. There was once a 
talk of the transfer of the District Superintendent from this place; but un- 
| fortunately it did not take place. There nas been again a murder, of which 
the police have not been yet able to trace the perpetrators. 


19. The Dacca ‘Prakash, of the 20th August, contains a long article 
on“ Hastern Bengal.” His observations agree with those made by the 
Bharat Mihir, of the 3rd August, and noticed in paragraph 6 of our Report 

of the 12th instant. | 
20. In another article, on the Appointment of Natives to District 
agistrateships, the same paper echoes the sentiments of the last number 
of the Soma Prokdsh, noticed in paragraph 30 of last Report. 
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creating and fostering public opinion in this country, which is at the 
day a great desideratum. Without this all talk of self-government 
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91. The Howrah Hitakari, of the 20th August, dwells on the Deed of 


present 


progress is simply idle. A strong and well informed public opinion - 


serve as a check on the arbitrary measures of Government officials, and he 
as well a means of removing many of our wants and grievances, 


22. The Sddhdrant, of the 20th August, is gratified to bis 


that Government intends to pursue a more liberal policy in its relation 


to the Press than heretofore. In the absence of representative institutions 


and in view of the fact that the Government of India is a despotism, the 


importance of a free newspaper press is very great ; and, in a manner, absolutely 
necessary. to a proper administration of the country. The opinion of the 
Indian public, which is composed of different nationalities, may be easily 
gathered from the several newspapers, which are as their mouth-pieces; and 
it behoves our rulers to listen to them with respect. The many associations, 
too, in this country, are entitled to the consideration of Government; and 
as representing the views of the different sections of the people, deserve to 
be heard, not only when they eulogize, but when they condemn any public 
measures. If Government has really, and in all sincerity, determined on 
cultivating better and more friendly relations with the Press, much of the 
ill-feeling, which now separates the ruling race from the conquered, will dis- 
appear in a short time. | 


23. A Bengali correspondent of the same paper, writing from 
Hazareebagh, notices a fearful outbreak of cholera in that place, and ‘the 
indifference manifested by Government in adopting any remedial measures. 
The native doctor, Sekh Moula Bux, is using his utmost endeavours to relieve 
the sick ; but what can one man do when the disease is so widely prevalent? 


24. The Soma Prakash, of the 21st August, is much concerned to 
notice the inability of Government to find out a remedy for the present low 
rates of exchange; and therefore repeats its suggestion, that Government 
should consider, whether the loss on exchange might not be retrieved by 
imposirg an import duty on all silver bullion shipped from England to 


India. 


25. ‘The same paper writes the following, in an editorial, headed “ The 
Coolie in Assam”:—To represent the woes of voiceless millions to the 
public is the chief function of newspapers; and they have done their duty 
with respect to many an unfortunate man, by bringing his case to the notice of 
Government, which has resulted in an amelioration of his condition. The 
condition of the laborer in Assam, however, is as deplorable as ever ; though 
Government cannot be accused of indifference. A special law has beea 
enacted to ensure the safety of the laborers; and there has been no lack of 
efforts on the part of Government to the best of its ability. But in spl 
of the vigilance of the officers especially appointed for this purpose, the coolies 
are still subjected to intolerable hardships through the faults of a number 
of cruel and unprincipled men. / 


The European planters seek to excusé the cruel treatment and corporal 
chastisement inflicted on the coolies, on/the plea of their extreme wicke . 


ness and indolence. But it may be asked why men, from the same provinc® 


as those from wiich laborers for Assam are recruited, serving in Bengal, 
never found to be wicked and indolent? Do they manifest these disposition” 


only under European masters? It will be plain to every intelligent map, at 


either the sahibs do not pay them adequately for their labor, or they - 


ies Jee ae 


overworked. We had always considered this to be the case before; but a 
number of letters, which we have lately received from a labore., has given 
us an insight into the sufferings of the class in the Assam plantations. Our 
correspondent is the son of respectable parents, and was decoyed into the 
contract by an artful recruiter. We learn that the planters do not pay 
more than Rs. 5 a month to a laborer. This indeed is very-low pay. 


The laborers are subjected to unendurable hardships; and special enact- 
ments seem to us to be necessary for their welfare. All the evil arises 
from the system, of recruiting and transporting the laborers, having become 
a distinct profession. The agents and the recruiters employed by the 
planters are a set of unprincipled men, who do not hesitate to resort to 
any unfair means which may serve their purpose. The condition of the 
laborer will not be in the least improved, nor the efforts of Government 
prove successful, so long as the present system continues in force. There 
would be no lack of voluntary labor, if the planters did not seek to make 
large profits at a small cost, and exact excessive labor while paying low 
wages. The several mills in and around Caleutta do not lack any supply 
of labor. They do not employ agents or recruits. Men would voluntarily 


go where there is a prospect of earning money. It may be urged that the 


case is different with the planters of Assam, which is so far from Bengal 
that the laborers do not of their own accord repair thither in quest of employ- 
ment. But when the gradually increasing difficulty of earning a livelihood, 
especially to the native laborers, is considered, we do not see why a 
prospect of fair wages and the facilities provided by Government for emi- 
gration should not attract them even to Assam? Secondly, why should 
they be paid by the month? Wages according to the amount of work done 
would be far better. We invite our contemporaries to take up the subject. 


26. A correspondent of the same paper complains of the pressure of 
the municipal taxes on the poor inhabitants of Ohanduriya, Chandanpore, 
Gayra, and some other small villages in the district of 24-Pergunnahs. 
They indeed pay the taxes, but derive no good in return. The roads are in 
a miserable condition. Government is besought to abolish tae municipal 
tax, and, instead, impose a road cess in these localities. 


27. The Sahachar, of the 21st August, while eulogizing the noble 
desire of the Secretary of State to see an end of the slave trade in India, 
objects to the principle of interference in the affairs of the Native States ; 
which he has recently entered upon, by introducing into Parliament a Bill 
for the prevention of this immoral traffic. Right or wrong, the Native 
Princes are free to do what they please in their own dominions, with the 
internal affairs of which Government has no authority to meddle. It there- 
fore behoves the Marquis of Salisbury to seek to accomplish his noble object 
by some means which will not be open to objection. 


28. Referring to the address, delivered by the Secretary of State, on a 
recent occasion, to the successful students of Cooper’s Hili College, in which 
they were advised to be courteous and well-behaved towards their native 
fellow-subjects while in India, the same paper makes the following 
observations :—A residence in this country for a short time turns the head 
of new-comers from Europe. They are taught by the older residents in 
India to treat the natives as if they were brutes. They seem to consider 
that in this way only can the dignity and prestige of the British nation be 
Maintained. We, too, then hate them; for we know that such men come 
rom the lowest classes in England; and owe their prosperity in India 
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to a mere accident. The power and glory of England, in fact, 
greatly suffer at the ‘hands of such men as these ; while, on the other 
hand, they are enhanced by such persons as Mr. Phear; not by those 
who are brought up in the Punjab school. If it be the desire of the rnlers 
to place the British Government in India on a sound and permanent basis 
the distinction of Native and European should have no weight in matters 
connected with its administration. 


29. The same paper complains of the mismanagement of the affairs 
of the South Suburban Municipality brought about by the constant change of 
its Chairman. The collections are small and made with difficulty ; while the 
arrears have accumulated considerably. The roads are in a wretched condi- 
tion ; several poor villages have been incorporated in the municipality ; the 
inhabitants of which find it extremely difficult to pay the taxes. The 
present Chairman is a new man and ignorant of the condition of the people. 
He was perplexed to find a large number of appeals against the late assess- 
ment, and has ordered a Sub-Deputy Collector to make a new one, which js 
going on in a most unsatisfactory manner. 


80. It is to be feared, observes the same paper, that the emoluments 
of the Tagore Law Professorship will continue to be enjoyed by raw and 
inexperienced English barristers. It is a sheer waste of money to appoint 
Englishmen, unacquainted with Sanskrit, to lecture on Hindu law, the subject 
which it was the intention of the founder should be taught to native law 
students. Mr. Cowell’s Lectures, which are full of errors and inaccuracies, 
will clearly show what we mean. 


$1. A correspondent of the same paper directs the attention of 
Government to the constant occurrence of murders, thefts, and robberies in 
Chittagong. The police is indifferent and inactive. | 


32. Two correspondents, writing to the Urdu Guide from Bakhr& and 
Darbhang4, under dates the 13th and 14th August respectively, urge upon 
all Muhammadans to awake from their lethargy and bestir themselves in 
the matter of education, and use every effort to overtake the Hindus, who 
have made such rapid strides. in learning. The latter correspondent calls 
upon the high and influential men of the principal cities, such as Naw&b Amir 
Ali of Calcutta, Nawab Abdul Ghani of Dacca, and Imdad Ali of Patna, to 
establish scholarships in the Aligarh college, and send deserving students 


there to prosecute their studies in the higher branches of literature and 
science. 


33. <A correspondent of the Swlabha Samdchdr, of the 22nd August, 
beseeches the Agent of the Hast Indian Railway Company to open a station 
at Telandu Malipara, midway between the Magra and Khanyan stations. 
The-inhabitants of some seven or eight villages, who have occasion to travel 
by rail, are put to extreme inconvenience in this rainy season, for want of 
good roads to either of the existing stations. 


34. The same paper makes the following suggestions towards 1° 
proving the comforts of travellers by the East Indian Railway :—In the 
carriages of the third and intermediate class no more than five persons ar 
allowed to occupy one bench. This is not, however, a convenient arrange 
rent for those who have to go long distances, and are thus obliged to remain 
a long time in the carriage. It is therefore proposed that passengers trav" 
ling for more than six hours should have some special privileges accorded 
them on the stoppage of the train. The doors should be opened as 800” 
as possible, because the very short time the train stops at a station allows but 
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little time to the passengers for alighting or taking refreshments. Latrines 
should be erected on both platforms ; and arrangements made for supplying 
drinking-water to the passengers. The abolition of the mitralayus or native 
hotels has been a source of great inconvenience ; they should be re-estab- 
lished. The latrines should be kept clean, and separate ones alloted to 


males and females. Passengers should be furnished with small coins in 
exchange. | 


BENGALI TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, JOHN. ROBINSON, 
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List of Natiwe Newspapers received and examined for the Week ending the 
26th August 1876. 


Monthly, weekly, 


Place of publication. or otherwise. 


“Grambarta Prakashika’”...| Comercolly _... ... | Monthly ... | Bysakh, 1283 B. 8. 
“ Rungpore Dik Prakash”... | Kakinia, Rungpore ... | Weekly ... | 20th July 1876. 
“Sambad Bhaskar” ... | Calcutta ae .. | Ditto ... | 14th August 1876. 
‘Bishwa Suhrid” ... .. | Mymensingh _... . | Ditto ...| 16th ditto. 
“Hindu Ranjika” ... ... | Beauleah, Rajshahye ... | Ditto ... | 16th = ditto. 
‘Amrita Bazar Patrika” ... | Calcutta is .. | Ditto ...| 17th — ditto. 
“Bharat Mihir’... ... | Mymensingh ... ... | . Ditto ... | 17th — ditto. 
“ Education Gazette’’ ... | Hooghly ‘ee ... | Ditto ... | 18th = ditto. 
‘“* Moorshedabad Patrika&”’ ... | Berhampore __... - a om = a. 
‘* Pratikar”’ me | Ditto — ia nai itto ... | 18t itto. 
“ Moorshedabad Pratinidhi’’ Ditto a ... | Ditto | 18th ditto. 
“Grambarta: Prakashika”’...| Comercolly _... ee — iss = eg 
“ Hindu Hitoishint” ... | Dacca me a itto oo | 196 itto. 
“Dacca Prakfsh”’ ... ... | Ditto en ... | Ditto ... | 20th — ditto. 
“Howrah Hitakari” ... | Bethar, Howrah veel Sete ... | 20th = ditto. 
“ Sadharani”’ a ... | Chinsurah ae ... | Ditto ... | 20th ditto. 
“Soma Prakash”... ... | Bhowanipore ... .. | Ditto | 21st ditto. 
“ Sahachar” sis «| Calcutta ‘oe .. | Ditto | 2lst ditto. 
“ Sulabha Samachar’’ woe | | ~=Ditto ee .e | Ditto ... | 22nd _ ditto. 
“Saptahik Samachar” ...| Ditto a ... | Ditto ... | 22nd ditto. 
‘“‘Sambad Prabhékar’  ...| Ditto as ... | Daily ... | 9th, 11th, and 17th August 1876. 
“Sambad Parnachandrodaya | Ditto “ 1 | DO ... | 18th to 23rd August 1876. 
i a (in Hindi) | Bankipore, Patna ... | Weekly ... | 16th August 1876. 
am-Jehén-numa” in : 
Persian) ... ven - Calcutta a .» | Ditto ... | 18th — ditto. 
20 |“ Urdu Guide” (in Urdu) ... Ditto ee ... | Ditto ... | 19th and 26th August 1876. 
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